Bureau Lost Some Files 22 Years Ago 






The Judith Coplon Case and the Embarrassed FBI 



THE MISHAP at Media, Pa., which has 
caused the FBI so much embarrassment was 
not the first occasion of its kind. Twenty-two 
years ago some FBI files came to light after 
they had been stolen by a young woman 
named Judith Coplon, an employee of the 
Department of Justice. Disclosure of the 
contents of these stolen files gave to the 
American public for the first time an insight 
into the way the FBI works and into the 
quality and character of the material it col- 
lects. That was what proved so embarrass- 
ing. 

Miss Coplon was prosecuted in the sum- 
mer of 1949 for attempting to transmit to a 



“They show the FBI shad* 
owing people who are not 
charged with, or even sus* 
l pected of, crime, who are 
not employees of the gov- 
ernment and who do not 
occupy positions in any way 
affecting national security” 

Soviet agent certain classified documents al- 
legedly vital to the security of the United 
States. The Department of Justice tried to 
bring about her conviction without disclos- 
ing the contents of these documents. But the 
late U.S. District Court Judge Albert 
Reeves, who presided over her first trial in 
Washington and who died at the age of 97 
just about a fortnight ago, ruled that the 
documents had to be shown to the jury in 
order to let it determine whether they were 
really vital to security. “If it turns out that 
the government has come into court expos- 
ing itself," the judge said, “then it will have 
to take the peril.” 

The government — or at least the FBI — in- 
dubitably exposed itself, although it is hard 
to see what possible interest the Russians 
could have had in the exposure. Surely Miss 
Coplon duped them as much as she duped 
the FBI. Most of the stuff so painstakingly 
collected in the stolen files should have 
been filed in the most convenient trash bin. 
Nevertheless it is interesting and useful to 
recall some of this material for the similar- 
ity it bears to the material stolen recently 
from the Media, Pa., office of the FBI. 

THE MOST significant similarity between 
the FBI papers stolen 22 years ago and those 
stolen last month is that, then as now, they 
siiow the FBI shadowing people who are not 
charged with, or even suspected of, crime, 
who are not employees of the government 
and who do not occupy positions in any way 
affecting national security. 

For example, the papers stolen by Miss 
Coplon reported that “Confidential Inform- 
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ant ND-305 advised December 25, 1945, that 
the subject (Fredric March) partook in the 
entertainment program at a meeting spon- 
sored by the American Society for Russian 
Relief held at Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, December 8, 1945. The informant 
who was one of about 13,000 attending the 
meeting, stated that Helen Hayes, a noted 
actress, and the subject portrayed a Russian 
schoolteacher and a Soviet soldier, respec- 
tively, to a skit, whereby they described the 
devastation of Russia by the Nazis at the 
battles of Stalingrad and Leningrad.” 

This event seems to have been about as 
covert and surreptitious as the recent ob- 
servance of “Earth Day” at rallies all over 
the United States— rallies at which Sen. Ed- 
mund Muskie, himself a speaker at one of 




Judith Coplon at the time of her trial in 1949. 




them, says that the FBI conducted “general 
political surveillance.” Owing perhaps to a 
slight semantic confusion, conservation in- 
stead of communism seems to have become 
the bugbear of the seventies. 

Another example: A file disclosed at the 
Coplon trial furnished the information that 
one of President Roosevelt’s assistants had 
given some help in obtaining a passport for 
a trip to Mexico to a friend with whose wife, 
according to an informant, the presidential 
aide had once been in love. 

Another tidbit brought to light by the Co- 
plon case was a statement by an unidenti- 
fied informant that she had seen her neigh- 
bors “moving around the house (their house) 
in a nude state” and that her 11-year-old boy 
said he saw one of these neighbors go out on 
the porch, without any clothes on, to get the 
morning paper. 

Even when one acknowledges that intelli- 
gence or counter-intelligence activity in- 
volves the collection and collation of seem- 
ingly trivial and irrelevant bits of informa- 
tion, one can hardly help regarding this sort 



of pot pourri as anything more than back- 
stairs gossip. 

WHAT THE revelations from Media, Pa., 
indicate is that the level of FBI intelligence 
gathering has not been raised appreciably in 
the intervening two decades. The files pur- 
loined from the Media office of the FBI dis- 
close that the agency was keeping a sharp 
eye on the teen-age daughter of a distin- 
guished congressman, that it was full of con- 
cern about the activities of black student un- 
ions on college campuses, that it had mobi- 
lized an intricate network of undercover op- 
eratives— including telephone operators, let- 
ter carriers and the like — to maintain a con-, 
tinuing surveillance on the behavior of a 
professor who was characterized as “radi- 
cal.” 

The FBI can say about these disclosures — 
as, indeed, it has said currently and also 



about the Coplon files— that they are not 
typical of the bureau’s work, that they were 
selected with a view toward ridiculing 
rather than extolling the bureau. There is 
doubtless truth in this defense. But FBI re- 
ports are hard to come by. Critics must base 
their criticism on what, by hook or by crook, 
they can lay their hands on. Perhaps a full- 
scale congressional investigation of the 
FBI’s work would show a much higher level 
of competence and insight. It ought to be 
undertaken. 

But these stolen dossier are all that have 
been granted to the public as a basis for 
judging the FBI’s performance. And they 
suggest that the bureau is not looking for es- 
pionage, sabotage and crime so much as it is 
looking for political non-conformity and op- 
position to official policy. That is at once 
dangerous to the country’s safety and dan- 
gerous to its liberty. 

THE Coplon case disclosed something else 
about the FBI’s conduct wfaich deserves to 



be recalled in the light of contemporary crit- 
icism of the bureau. 

At the first trial of Miss Coplon in Wash- 
ington, her lawyers made a charge that the 
government’s case against her was based on 
evidence obtained through wiretapping — evi- 
dence not then admissible in a federal court. 
That charge was indignantly denounced by 
the U.S. Attorney prosecuting the case as a 
“fishing expedition.” Judge Reeves, accept- 
ing the government’s word, declined to hold 
a pretrial hearing to determine whether 
wire-tapping had taken place. 

Judge Sylvester Ryan, who conducted the 
second Coplon trial in New York, did hold 
^uch a hearing. The inquiry revealed that no 
fewer than 30 FBI agents had monitored 
tapped telephone wires leading to the home 
of Miss Coplon’s parents. The judge re- 
quired the government to produce about 150 
discs on which tapped conversations involv- 
ing the defendant had been recorded. 



There were, however, additional record- 
ings made by the FBI which could not be 
produced in court because they had been de- 
stroyed — destroyed in obedience to a spe- 
cific FBI directive to get rid of them “in 
view of the imminency of her trial.” The 
directive, contained a notation, reading, 
“This memorandum is for administrative 
purposes. To be destroyed after action is 
taken and not sent to files.” The directive it- 
self was not destroyed and was read into the 
court record. 

Throughout the hearing, FBI agents sat si- 
lent while the prosecutor expressed outrage 
at the defense contention that wiretapping 
had been used by the government, and sev- 
eral agents said they “had no knowledge of 1 
wiretapping.” Judge Ryan called these state- | 
ments evasions. 

Partly as a result of the wiretapping and 
partly because the FBI had not bothered to 
get a warrant for the arrest of Miss Coplon 
in the first place, the 
defendant’s convic- 
tions were reversed, 
and she went scot 
free. 

More serious than 
the bungling of the 
case, however, was) 
the hoodwinking of aj 
court and of the pub?* 
lie. The bureau had 
systematically and de- 
liberately violated the 
law in making use of 
information obtained 
by wiretapping and 
then had systematical- 
ly and deliberately 
sought to disguise its 
misconduct. 

How history repeats 
itself! The FBI ap- 
pears currently to be 
involved in a lot of 



semantic convolutions 
about what constitutes 
surveillance or elec- 

tronic eavesdropping 
designed to conceal 
what it is doing. “If 
we record a conversa- 
tion and it is directed 
to us, we do not con- 
sider it as surveil- 
lance as such/* an FBI 
spokesman $aid on 

Friday. 

It is impossible to 
escape a fear that, in 
the 1970s as in the 
1940s, the FBI is en- 
gaged in widespread 
invasions of privacy and in a lordly 

disregard for the limitations imposed 

upon it by law and by American traditions. 

The incumbent attorney general claims . for 
the bureau an unlimited power, whenever he 
gives his approval, to tap or bug the homes 
and offices of American citizens in the name 
of national security — and to do it without 
judicial authorizatin of any knd. 

Perhaps the most devastatng comment on 
the bureau's conduct was made by J. Edgar 
Hoover himself. Writing on “Law Enforce- 
ment and the Democratic Tradition” in the 
bulletin “onfidential — from Washington,” is- 
sued by the George Washington University in 
December 1949, Mr. Hoover said: “The law en- 
forcement agency in a democracy has lim- 
ited powers, powers specifically defined by 
the Constitution, judicial decisions and acts 
passed by legislative bodies. Totalitarian law 
enforcement, on the other hand, has unlim- 
ited powerl The secret police, responsive 
only to the will of the ruling elite, creates, 
defines, interprets, and reviews its own ac- 
tivities.” 



